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Dr. Miller, in his new book, carefully 
describes in detail the work that should be 
done all through the year, beginning with 
the taking of the bees from their winter 
quarters, and carrying the apiarist on day 
by day until the bees are again safely placed 
into winter quarters. In his preface Dr. 
Miller says: 


) I have no expectation nor desfre to write 
| a complete treatise on bee-keeping. Many 
—S = important matters connected with the art I 


do not mention at all, because they have not 
come within my own experience. Others 
that have come within my experience I do 
not mention, because I sup the reader 
to be familiar with them. merely try to 
talk about such things as I think a brother 
bee-keeper would be most interested in if 
he should remain with me during the year. 


-_-—e + < 





Mr. T. F. Bingham, of Abronia, Mich., 
bas just returned from Central America, 
where he secured a colony of stingless bees, 
and has brought them home with him, to 
ascertain if they will thrive in this climate. 
As they are of but little use as honey-gath- 
erers in their tropical homes, they will 
probably not be of much value in this cold 
climate. On last Thursday Mr. B. wrote us 
the following item concerning them : 

My Central American bees flew out to-day 
and brought in pollen. They are in good 
condition ; none worth mentioning having 
died on the trip. Iam glad I brought them 


home with me, and 1 believe I shall be able 
to learn their habits this summer. 


_ _———_. - —— 


Honey in Virginia.—This is what the 


Ta XXL April 14,1886, 0.5. 
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{im at Excellence, and excellence will 
be attained. This is the greatest secret of 
success and eminence. “I cannot do it” 
never accomplished anything. “I will try” 
has wrought wonders. 











——_—- ~- 


Mr. N. W. "icLain’s Report on experi- 
ments in apiculture, which was read at the 
Detroit Convention, has just been received. 
It was a Report madeto the United States 
Entomologist, and is published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. We shall 
give itinthe Bee JOURNAL as soon as it is 
possible to find room for it. 
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Transferring Bees should be done while 
the fruit trees are blooming. The honey | 
ebtained from the fruit blossoms will stimu- | 
late the bees to repair the damaged and | 
mutilated combs. 
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Bees and Grapes.—cC. M. Clay, in the 
Southern Planter, gives this testimony : 


If the bees could puncture the grapes, one 
being found, as the grape is much richer in 
sugar than the melon, itis logical to suppose 
that they would attack the grape in force ; 
but no such action takes place ; a few bees 
find the broken hulls and suck the juices, 
but I have never seen any indication of a 
perforation of whole-skinned grapes. 


—_—_——_ -»& <- <> e -—___—_ 


Weak Colonies in the Spring will 
need care and attention. Mr. F. L. Dough- 
erty, in the Indiana Farmer, gives the follow- 
ing hints concerning them : 


From various causes some colonies come 
out weak in the 58) ae. Such will require 
much careto build them up ready for the 
honey harvest when jt comes, and unless 
they are got into working condition by that 
time, they are worse than useless capital. 
In their weak condition they can increase 
but very slowly for lack of heat, and should 
be assisted as much as possible, by the 
closing up of all space whereby the heat 
may escape. Entrances should be made 
small, so that they may be able to protect 
themselves from the depredations of rob- 
bers. They will breed very slowly at first, 
but with plenty of stores easy of 
they will grow rapidly as the weather 
becomes warmer. Later in the season they 


Enquirer gaye this item on the subject to the | 
world in a late number of that paper : | im 
A cot 
Telling her bees some news as they lit down, 
And presently a bee, a 
That appeared to be the watch-dog of the | received by mail. 


Shot like a bal] from out the waxen town, 
And on the nose of cottager serenely sat | 


Saying, “Excuse this 


| Richmond Dispatch says about that “new 
Telling the Bees.—The Cincinnati industry "’ in the South : 


The production of honey is becoming an 
rtant interest in Amherst. One of the 
| citizens got from his hives, last year, 2,000 
pounds, and another (this a Northern man) 
about 3,000. The Italian bee is preferred, 
eat bee, golden bee, | and these (the queens) are sent away or 
What the bee-men cal! 
“ foundation " is made by hand,and this is 
| put into the hives, and upon this the bees 
| build. Honey without the comb sells at 10 
| cents, with the comb 35 cents, and when I 

him down, | inquired the reason for this difference in 
liberty, Oh, pretty | price, I was told that the honey can, by a 
maid divine, | certain process, be forced from the comb 
But I have news to tell thee, in return for | and that the combs thus emptied are placed 
news of thine. | in the hives and again filled by the bees, and 


r leaned whispering by her hives, 


treasury, 


The maiden didn't linger long a-whisperiny | much time and labor is thus saved to them. 


to the bees. | Honey, say those who have given this new 
But struck -a frightful galopade, her hair | imdustry a fair trial, pays better than 


upon the breeze, _| tobacco. 
And the howls that she emitted, as she | 
danced, and pranced, and ran, 


That is not such a bad description for one 


Were heard, the neighbors tell me, clear who knows nothing about honey-production. 


from Beersheba to Dan. 


But the Enquirer’must be sadly imposed | 
upon— 
For that poet, never saw it—} |< 
Not a bit, did he ; 
Else he’d know it, failed to do it— 
Did that “ golden ”’ bee. 


-_—~—<— + 


Honey Season in California.—Mr. D. | 
Wood, of Santa Barbara, writes thus to the | 
Indiana Farmer dated March 15 : 


This has been the coldest winter here for | 
many years. We had one genuine hail-| 
storm, the first I have seen. It was very | 
fine, but plenty of it, and the moutain peaks | 
were covered with snow. Nevertheless 
flowers bloom, and last year’s tomato vines | 
are still bearing. Some of last year’s apples 
are still on the trees, while others have | 
young apples as large as small hens’ eggs. | 
My bees are storing honey rapidly. Some | 
have a two-story hive full above and below | 
—about the same as two Langstroth hives | 
placed one above the other. To-day I trans- 
ferred three colonies, cutting and fitting 
comb and honey,in the middle of the apiary, 
with 100 colonies at work, and not a robber | 
bee came near me. Bits of broken comb and 
honey have been in open air, not two rods 
from the hives, untouched for several days. 
I found several queen-cells ready to seal. 
Honey is plenty in the field, and transferring 
ean be done in the yard. 


———-_ + ~~ + — 


The Bee-Sting Remedy tor Kheu- 
matism was lately tried by a man living in | 
Georgia, which resulted as follows, says an 
exchange : 

Divesting himself of his clothing, he got 
into bed and covered up, and told his 
attendant he was ready. A swarmof young | 
bees was then put into the bed with him, and | 
the remedy commenced. It took four men 
to bring him back to the house, and it would 





can be assisted with frames of hatching 
brood from stronger colonies. 


have uired forty to have put him in the | 
bed ogela. He still has the rheumatism. ) 


| asks an exchange. 


-_-—- « 


Why is it Called the Honeymoont 
Honey, because it is full 
of si(cjells; and moon, because it “ comes 


| high.” 


———_- - 


New Price-Lists have been received 


from the following persons ; 


Bright Brothers, Mazeppa, Minn.—24 pages 


—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Bees and Queens. 


W.G. Russell, Millbrook, Ont.—15 pages— 


| Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


H. H. Brown, Light Street, Pa.—22 pages— 
Bees, Queens, and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


A. Snyder, Indian Fields, N. Y.—1l page— 
Bees and Queens. 


Eureka Mower Company, Utica, N. Y.—24 
pages— Mowers. 

Smith & Smith, Kenton, O0.—24 pages—Im- 
plements in Bee-Culture. 


J.W. Eckman, Richmond, Texas—5 pages 
— Bees, Queens, and Comb Foundation. 


Any one desiring a copy of either of them, 
can obtain it by sending a postal card to the 
address as given above. 


-_-_—»_>e << —______ 


We have Just Received from the 
publishers a copy of the poem “ Ostler Joe,” 
which is published in neat pamphlet form, 
with about forty other choice recitations. 
“Ostler Joe”’ is the poem, the reading of 
which by Mrs. Potter in Washington Society 
a few days ago, caused such a sensation. J. 


|S. Ogilvie & Co., publishers, 41 Rose Street, 
| New York. 


Price, 12 cents. 
 ——=_. - 
To any One sending us one new sub- 
scriber with their own renewal (with $2.00), 


we will present acopy of the new “ Con- 
vention History of America.” 
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REPLIES by Prominent Aplarists. 








Reversing Brood-Combs, 


Query, No. 235.—When reversing a set 
ot brood-combs will the bees leave the honey 
where it is if they have no surplus apart- 
ment on the hive ?—C. 





I think not, but never tried it.—C. 
C. MILLER. 

Bees, as a general rule, store their 
surplus above the brood, but it de- 
pends upon circumstances as_ to 
whether they will remove sealed 
honey, as you state the question. I 
have never known them to change 
the position of their sealed stores in 
the fate fall or winter months. Bees 
are slow to remove sealed stores at 
any time, because it must be done at 
considerable loss. Our bees here will 
leave their sealed stores in ‘* patches ”’ 
all over the brood-nest, though it is 
the chief source of our winter losses, 
during severe winters.—G. W. DEM- 
AREE. 

It will depend upon the season and 
the yield of honey. The claim is that 
reversing sends the honey into the 
sections ina hurry; the claim is in- 
correct, however, in so far as experi- 
ence shows it not to be the case at all 
times, and we must have further 
tests to prove that it really has any 
effect at all in this direction.—J. E. 
PonpD, JR. 


That depends upon what the bees 
are doing. If at a time when all 
colonies are inclined to fill the brood- 
combs, they would leave the hone 
where it is; if, on the other hand, 
breeding is going on rapidly, the 
honey would be fed out to the brood. 
Before the advantages of inverting 
combs can be appreciated, the opera- 
tor mustlearn whento do it.—JAMES 
HEDDON. 


+ ~~, + 


Using Old Combs. 


Query, No. 236.—I have a lot of old 
combs from last year, some of them taken 
from hives where the bees had died; the 
latter contain dead brood and considerable 
bee-bread ; would it be safe to give these 
combs to the bees again without extracting 
the brood therefrom? and would the old 
bee-bread be likely to work injury to the 
bees 7—W. J.C. 


It would be safe, but do not give 
too many at a time.—W. Z. Hutcu- 
INSON. 

I think it would be safe to give the 
old combs as they are: but I should 
— to melt them into wax and give 
oundation.—H. R. BOARDMAN. 


To use these carefully one at a time 
would, I think, be entirely safe; 
especially in good, vigorous, strong 


I should prefer to melt up such 
combs‘and use foundation. e old 
bee-bread would do no harm.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


Give one ata time to strong colo- 
nies, and no injury will come there- 
from; but, on the contrary, your 
combs will soon be as nice as ever.— 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Where there is much dead brood, 
we would object to using old combs. 
If the bee-bread is too old and spoiled, 
the combs had better be melted over. 
Try one comb in a populous colony 
and see what they do withit. If the 
bee-bread is spoiled, they will cut it 
out, and throw it away.—DADANT & 
SON, 

Such combs as contain much dead 
brood, I should work into wax after 
cutting out and burying the portions 
containing the dead brood. he bees 
will quickly clear out the old bee- 
bread.—J AMES HEDDON. 


Likes and Disiikes Of Bees, 


Query, No. 237.—Can persons control 
bees that can control themselves? or do 
bees distinguish any one except by their 
actions and motions? Some people think 
that they are the special favorites of bees, 
while others must stand at a distance or 
suffer the consequence.—-H. 





I think that actions pretty much 
decide the matter, although odor and 
color may have something to do with 
it.—C. C. MILLER. 


I have never been able to discover 
that bees had any personal prefer- 
ences or prejudices; but they show aj 
very decided aversion to some kinds 
of texture in clothing worn, such as 
fur or fuzzy woolens, and perhaps to 
some colors in clothing. —H. R. 
BOARDMAN. 


Yes, with the assistance of a good 
smoker. 1 did think, years ago, that 
bees took especial pains to go across 
the street to sting me, but now I 
think differently.—H. D. Curtrne. 


I think that ‘“‘some people” are 
mistaken in this regard. The prob- 
lem hinges on the how, and not b 
whom, bees are treated. To your first 
question I say yes.—J AMESSHEDDON. 


Yes. Ihave never seen any one of 
ordinary coolness but that could 


The superstitions of the dark ages are 
fast dying out, and ere long we shall 
all learn that there is no mystery 
whatever in bee-management.—J. E. 
POND, JR. 


To the first part of the question, my 
answer is no It requires several 
traits combined in the person, to 
make him a successful manipulator of 
bees. If I was going to point out the 
nd-work of «a successful apiarist, 
it would be a lasting interest in 
Everything else by close application 
can be acquired. \ 
people believe that bees ‘‘ hate them,” 
and the other third, that they can 





ovolonies.—A. J. Cook, 


handle and control a colony of bees. |N 


wo-thirds of the | E. Kretch 


is nothing in the whole thing except 
that the man who is unfit for the bee. 
business, is unfit for it.—G. W. Dry. 
AREE. 


-_- 


Prevention of all Increase, 


Query, No. 238.—I have 22 colonies 
which I wish to work for comb honey ang 
avoid all increase next summer ; how may | 
do it ?—G. 








This is a rather hard nut to crack. 
We would advise using large brood- 
chambers, and attracting the bees 
into the sections early, by giving 
them, here and there, a section partly 
— from last year.—DApanr & 
SON. 


By using-reversible hives, possibly ; 
otherwise it is difficult. Why not get 
one swarm from each colony ?—A. J 
Cook. 

It does not appear to be possible to 
prevent all increase in a good flow of 
nectar in working exclusively for 
comb honey; nor is it desirable.—G. 
L. TINKER. 


I never could succeed in doing such 
a thing, nor do I think the most comb 
honey could be secured in that way 
even if successful.—G. M. Doouirrie. 


Lam not certain that it can profit- 
ably be accomplished; but I would 
suggest hiving a swarm in a new hive 
upon the old stand, putting on a 

ueen-excluding honey-board, then 
the surplus-cases, and over this put 
the old brood-nest. Allow no queens 
to hatch in the old brood nest, and 
when the bees are all hatched shake 
them out infront of the hive. <A hive 
with a loose bottom-board would be 
needed.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


The ways are varied, depending 
- me location, season, and varieties 
of bees. After all were known it 
would require 2 or 3 columns to de- 
scribe one course of management, and 
then some one would say that the 
plan would fail.—JAMEs HEDDON. 


— _——?_e + 


Convention Notices. 





t@®” A cordial invitation is extended to al! w 
attend the 8th annua! meeting of the Texas State 
Keepers’ Association, to be held at Judge W. 


Y | H. Andrews’ bee-farm, at McKinney, Tex., on May 


5 and 6, 1886. Indications for a grand meeting 
grow brighter every day, and every effort will be 
made to render this meeting the best and largest 
ever held in the State. No hotel bills to pay. 

B. F. CARROLL, Sec. 





@” The next annual meeting of the Western 
. Y.and Northern Pa. Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at Randolph, N. Y , on May 4, 186. 
A. D. JACOBS, See. 





¢@” The DesMoines Co. Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet at the Court House in Burlington. 
lowa, on Tuesday, Apr. 27, 1886, at 10 a.m. Any 
articles sent to the President, Mr.Geo. Bischoff, at 
Burlington, for exhibition, will be weil cared for 
and returned or sold. as Doereter may direct. A 
cordial! invitation is extefided to all interested in 
bee-keeping. JOHN NAU, Sec. 


@” The semi-annual meeting of the Western 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in Pythian 
Hall, N. Corner of Main and 1!th Sts., (entrance 
on 11th St.), at Kansas City, Mo.,on Apr. 29 and 
30, 1886. ‘The Cable Line can be taken from the 


bees. Union pe t for 9th and Main Sts. The following 


essays be read: “The Honey Market,” by 
Clemons, Cloon & Co.; “ Bee-Keeping in Lowa,” by 
. mer; “ Best method of handling bees 
for comb honey,” me A. A. Baldwin; “ Missouri 
Bee- Keeping,” by J. D. Pearce ; “ Does bee-keep- 
ing pay as a pursuit?” by Jos. Nysewander ; and 
“In 





manage bees as they please. here 


vertible Frames and Hives,” by J. M. Shuck. 
P. BALDWIN, Sec. 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark ©) indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
§ north of the centre; 2 south; O+ east; 
0 west; and this 6 northeast; *O northwest; 
southeast; and 9 southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Bee-Keeping a8 @ Business, 


WM. F. CLARKE. 





From his well-known and often- 
urged views on the subject, it was to 
be expected that Mr. Heddon’s book 
would strongly advocate bee-keeping 
asa specialty, and deprecate all at- 
tewpts to make a side-show or mere 
appendage of it. We may well be- 
lieve that Mr. Heddon’s most conclu- 
sive arguments in favorof apicultural 
specialism are marshalled in the chap- 
ter devoted to that topic. On exam- 
ination, these will be found condensed 
into one—the great advantage of con- 
centration on a given pursuit. This 
is, no doubt, a forcible argument in 
all cases to which it is applicable, but 
we must not forget that itis only to 
those of a certain cast of mind that 
the argument applies at all. Those 
who, as phrenologists phrase it, have 
concentrativeness large, will, no doubt, 
accomplish most by bringing all their 
powers to bear on one focal-point ; 
but there are many people who cannot 
do their best at one particular pursuit, 
and would feel themselves toilers in a 
treadmill, if tied to only one line of 
activity. 

“Many men—many minds,” You 
cannot make one rule apply to all. 
One man will run several different 
lines of business, and throw immense 
energy into every one of them; while 
another finds it all he can do to keep 
one a-going. One man finds it a re- 
freshment to turn tosomething differ- 
ent from what he has been at, and he 
switches off and on with perfect ease ; 
another finds his thoughts confused 
and his fingers all thumbs if he makes 
a sudden change in what he is doing. 
Whether it is better for a man to bea 
wholeman to some one pursuit, or to 
divide himself up among several, de- 
pends wpon the man himself—whether 
he be an indivisible or a divisible 
man. So you cannot lay down cast- 
iron rules to govern everybody. 

Very probably the proverb, *‘ Jack 
of all trades-and master of none,” 
will be quoted here, but are there not 
many people who have only one trade 
or business, and do not master that 





task assigned them, while others have 
any amount of surplus power. It is 
like steam hissing at every joint and 
rivet. Is it not wise to turn it to 
some good use? Yes; make it run a 
crank of some kind, and do something 
more and better than merely make a 
noise in the world. 


The question whether a few colo- 
nies of bees can be kept with pleasure 
and profit can only be decided by the 
testimony of those who have tried it, 
and Ido not hesitate to say that is 
overwhelmingly in the affirmative. 


Mr. Heddon certainly is badly mis- 
taken when he says apiculture has 
‘little connection with farming.” 
Why, it is a branch of farming. Bees 
are as much part of the live-stock of 
afarm as chickens, ducks or sheep. 
In Britain, no farm is considered 
properly stocked, unless there are on 
it from six toa dozen hives containing 
bees. On afarm you can keep bees 
without any danger of annoying pour 
neighbors, while in a town or village 
they are apt to become a nuisance in 
the confectioneries, groceries, and 


We make both these discoveries by 
trying. I know the ditty says, 


“Tf at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try again ;"’ 


but sometimes fair trial proves want 
of adaptation so conclusively that it 
is the part of wisdom to try some- 
thing else. Sometimes incapability is 
manifest enough without trying. A 
lady was once distributing religious 
tracts among the patients in a hos- 
pital. As she passed on after giving 
aman a tract,she was surprised to 


‘hear him burst out laughing. On 


asking the cause of the sudden fit of 
merriment, ‘** Why, ma’am,” said he, 
fa given me a tract on ‘ The sin 
of dancing,’ and I’ve had both my 
legs shot off!” Some people are as 
manifestly unfit for bee-keepers as a 
man without legs is unfit for dancing, 
and all such had better give the busi- 
ness a good letting alone. 

It is a great surprise to me that 
Mr. Heddon should say, “I do not 
consider bee-keeping adapted to the 
gentler sex.”” Why it is not adapted 
to them he does not state, except in- 





cook-sheds. If you own a farm, your 
bees mostly pasturein your own fields, 
and you can grow honey crops on pur- 
pose for them. The long noon rest- 
ing-spell could have no better or more 
pleasurable employment than that of 
watching the bees. It may be true 
that ‘“‘less pleasure and profit has 
been derived from the few colonies of 
bees kept on the farm, than from any 
other branch of mixed husbandry, 
when taken all in all, one year with 
another,” as Mr. Heddon asserts, but 
the proof is a a-wanting, and I do not 
think will be forthcoming. I will pit 
a hive of bees against a cow or pig 
any day,and if I cannot get more 
pleasure and ey out of the bees 
than out of either cow or pig. I will 
own myself wrong,and Mr. Heddon 
right. 


It is very encouraging to have an 
experienced honey-producer like Mr. 
Heddon express confidence in bee- 
keeping as a specialty, notwithstand- 
ing a downward tendency in the 
market. I believe that tendency will 
operate until honey becomes about 
the same price as sugar. When higher 
than sugar, it isa luxury; when the 
same price as sugar, it becomes a nec- 
essary. The demand for luxuries is 
always more or less limited, but the 
demand for necessaries is practically 
unlimited. It will take a good deal of 
tact and industry to produce honey as 
cheaply as sugar, but I believe we are 
on the eve of accomplishing this feut, 
and that Mr. Heddon’s book will 
prove a mighty factor in achieving 
this result. 

Mr. Heddon is wisely cautious in 
refraining from holding out fictitious 
inducements to people to embark in 
bee-keeping, but does he not fall into 
the other extreme of a too re- 
pressive ? He says he would not ad- 
vise those ‘‘ who are failing in other 
lines of business to try ours.”’ Well, 
now, I would. It is those parties who 
have not yet found out their mission, 
who should try something else. It is 





very well? Men are like steam-en- 
gines—Some have scant power for the 


a great thing to find out what we 
‘cannot do, as well as what we can. 


ferentially. when he says he does not 
'want his daughter to compete with 
'men in this labor. . Now I believe that 
| bee-keeping is just one of those pur- 
isuits in which women can compete 
with man to advantage, and if there 
were any insuperable difficulty in the 
way before, Mr. Heddon himself has 
removed it by inventing a hive, and 
devising a system of manipulation 
which more than halves the labor 
needful in an omy The exertion 
required to lift full-sized hives, was 
the one objection I should have urged 
oeeinss women becoming bee-keepers. 
1at objection exists no longer. There 
is only a half-hive to lift when lifting 
is required, and ay wintering bees 
out-of-doors on my hibernating stand, 
the necessity of lifting or carrying 
hives, is almost wholly done away 
with. With no strain on the muscles 
demanded now, in what particular 
cannot women compete with men as 
bee-keepers ? Their perceptive powers 
are keener than those of men, their 
patience is greater, and _ their per- 
severance is proverbial—‘‘ If she will, 
SHE WILL, you may depend on’t,;” 
and these are the prime ge et 
manded in an apiarist. It is saida 
ete surgeon must have “a lion’s 
eart, an eagle’s eye, and a lady’s 
hand.”’ So must a good bee-keeper. 


| I predict that when Mr. Heddon’s 
book and hive become more widely 
| known, there will be a great rush of 
‘the gentler sex into bee-keeping. So 
many have succeeded under the old, 
clumsy, cumbrous methods, that with 
a hive no larger than a lady’s work- 
box to handle, the temptation will be 
irresistible to many ladies who are on 
| the look-out for some not over-labor- 
ious method of earning a livelihood. 
There is much in bee-keeping that 
suits woman’s cast of mind,in fact 
the whole manipulation demanded is 
of that gentle, quiet kind which 
harmonizes with woman’s nature, and 
I venture to predict, that. on the new 
method now before the public, the 
ladies will enter the lists of apicul- 
tural workers both as competitors and 
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assistants to an extent as yet un-/| half to three-quarters of their winter 


paralleled in the 
keeping. 
Guelph, Ont. 


-_ er + 





Comb Honey vs. Extracted Honey. 
CHAS. SOLVESON, (40-64). 


As I am the propounder of Query, 
No. 158, I have been much pleased 
with the discussion it has brought 
forth. When I read Chas. Dadant & 
Son’s article on page 759 of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL for 1885, where 
they try te prove that Mr. Doolittle 
was mistaken in his estimate, that 
with extracted honey at 8 cents per 
pound comb honey could be produced 
at 12 cents per pound, with equal profit | 
to the apiarist, I felt certain we should | 
sooner or later have an article from | 
Mr. Doolittle on the subject; and on! 
page 58 Mr. D. gives us facts and fig- | 
ures which tend to prove that comb | 
honey can be produced for less than 12 
cents per pound, with the extracted | 
at 8 cents per pound. Although I am | 
not ready to accept anything less than | 
12 cents as the comparative cost of a| 
pound of comb honey, to8 cents per’ 

ound for extracted honey, I feel cer- | 
ain it is nearer right than Messrs. | 
Dadants’ 20 cents per pound. 

On June 10, 1884, I selected 20 colo- | 
nies as nearly alike as possible, and | 
worked 10 for comb honey, and 10 for 
extracted honey. Those worked for 
comb honey were in 8-frame Improved 
Langstroth hives, with section-cases 
similar to Mr. Heddon’s, and they | 
= on an average, 70 pounds of 
1oney in one-pound sections. Those | 
worked for extracted honey were in 
10-frame Simplicity hives, and they 
were all supplied with an upper story | 
filled with combs, and they produced, 
on an average, 120 pounds of extracted | 
honey each; which at 8 cents per 
oye amounts to $9.60. This divi- 

ed by 70 pounds (the average amount 
of comb honey produced by each of 
the 10 colonies), gives about 13% cents 
as the comparative cost of comb 
honey. And in the fall each one of 
the 20 colonies had to be fed from 8 to | 
15 pounds for winter stores, although 
I had not extracted a pound from the 
brood-chambers of either. 


Again, on June 15, 1885, I selected 
20 colonies and worked one-half of 
them for comb honev, and the other | 





half for extracted. Those worked for | 
comb honey were in the same kind of 
a hive-as those in the first experiment, 
but were contracted to 5 combs, at | 
about swarming time. 1 obtained 24 
pounds per colony on the average. | 
from those worked for comb honey ; 
while I got only 30 pounds from each 
of the colonies worked for extracted 
honey, and they were provided for as | 
those of the year before. This at 8) 
cents per pound gives $2. 40; and if | 
we divide this by the average number | 
of poundsof comb honey produced by 
each colony, we have only 10 cents as | 
the cost of comb honey, with the ex- 
tracted at 8 cents. Again I had to 
feed every one of the 20 colonies from 


lof the hive and fly around. 


and what do you want?” 


history of bee-j stores. I will add that the season of 


1884 gave only about two-thirds of an 
average crop; and the season of 1885 


| was the poorest of any that I have 


| known since keeping bees. 
For the American Bee Journal. | 


Mr. Heddon’s new book, ** Success 
in Bee-Culture,” is the most practical 
work of its kind that I have ever read. 


It is intended for those who keep bees 


for the money there is in them, and 
they cannot well afford to be without it. 
Nashotah, o Wis. 
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Have Bees a Language ? 


J. M, HICKS. 


The bees doubtless possess a lan- 
guage at least peculiar to themselves. 
The inarticulate sounds of the bee, 
which are instinctively uttered, are | 
very readily understood by its own 
species. The expression of ideas is 
but the acknowledging of those sounds 
as representatives of our ideas. Then, 
properly speaking, the conveyance of 
ideas from one to another, either by 
sounds or gestures, becomes a lan- | 
guage as soon as those ideas are un- 
derstood between two individuals. | 
Were it not so, the mute would be as | 
isolated from the associations of man, | 
as the insect world. That man actu- | 
ally holds converse with the bee, | 
receiving and transmitting ideas, is| 
as true as that these are received and | 
transmitted to and from the mutes. | 


If I give a gentle rap on the side of | 
the hive, every bee with a short, buz- | 
zing noise answers from within. This | 
idea they have conveyed to me. A) 
little harder rap-conveys the idea to} 
them that something is wanted out- | 
side, and immediately some of them | 
make their appearance at the entrance | 
This | 
actually conveys to me the idea, 
‘Who is here?” They have simply 
taken this way to say, ‘* Who is here, 

”» “T want | 
some honey.”’ The bees, not fully un- | 
derstanding my remark, necessary to | 
convey the idea to them, I attempt to | 
approach the hive for this purpose; | 
they immediately catch the idea and | 
answer by a sharp, shrill sound, | 
“You cant’ have it Mr. H., stand | 
back, we shall defend our home.” 1} 
get a faint impression that the bees | 








their home. In swarming time, if the 
queen cannot leave the hive with 
them, how soon the bees that have 
left become acquainted with the fact. 
and return to the parent hive. Take 
the queen from a colony, and you wil] 
soon see how soon the whole colony 
becomes acquainted with the loss. 
Give a pee to a colony that is queen. 
less, and how soon a manifestation of 
pleasure. and activity will be seep 
about the hive. As if by common 
consent, they change their former 
course of conduct ; whereas they were 
continually constructing queen-cells, 
they now as rapidly destroy them and 
commence to carry in pollen in antici- 
pation of the wantsof the young bees 
that are soon to be added to their 


| number. 


_ From every appearance it is certain 
that the bees possess a language by 
which they very readily and quickly 
communicate with each other. They 
project and carry out certain parts of 
their labors, according to conditions, 
with a fidelity of a united action that 
would do credit to what we might 
term more intelligent and rational 
beings. 
Battle Ground, +oInd. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


The Hibernation of Bees. 


Cc. W. DAYTON. 

Since the friends to the theory that 
bees hibernate, have put in adisclaimer 
of the condition ‘* quiet,’ and have 
accepted torpor instead as the prime 
constituent, it leaves the whole theory 
dependent upon temperature, and 
temperature only. By actual tests 
when the bees were not breeding, I 
have found the temperature in differ- 
ent sized colonies, and at different 
distamces from the center of the clus- 
ter, to vary from 52° to 72° when the 
temperature outside the hives was 43 
above zero; but this cannot be the 
temperature of the bodiesof the bees, 
because when they are clustered in a 
high temperature the temperature at 
the center of the cluster is lower than 
it is when the bees are clustered in a 
lower temperature. The difference 
in temperature is caused by the differ- 
ence in compactness of their cluster- 
ing. 

Kbout a year ago 1 made tests on 


‘are becoming a little irritable, or aj colonies that contained brood, and | 
little too free with their threats, so I| found the temperature at the center 


bring my hand upas though I said,| of the clusters to be about 88°, and 
“Don’t get in my face.” The bees|71° at the sides of the cluster. ‘Ihe 
immediately answer, *‘ We have the bees in these colonies appeared as stil! 
same right to your face, that you have | as death, and were as torpid as bees 


to the ideas they wish to convey, they | high. A high temperature warrants 
slip a dozen or two ideas into my face | respiration, and respiration shows 


| to our honey ; and suiting the action | usually get; yet the temperature was 


and eyes from their business ends. I | that there is no hibernation about it if 
now fully understand; I have ex-| torpor must be a constituent. Is ita 
changed thoughts with the bees by|fact that a bee cannot breath the 
actions, and am very sure that if [| smallest breath without lengthening 
cannot talk to them, their language is | and shortening its abdomen to an ex- 
perfectly intelligible to me—just as|tentas to be readily visible by the 
much so as if words had been ex- | naked eye? ‘ 


changed. _ It has been said that 41° or 44° is the 

Let a bee find a sweet in any place, | best temperature to induce the quiet- 
how soon it brings its sister inmates | ude or hibernation of bees. This in 
of the hive to assist in carrying it to! itself is a great mistake, as ,that 1s 
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nothing more than the temperature in 
which bees will remain quiet in the 
event of a suddenly appearing light. 
if the temperature is raised, the bees 
will continue to be quiet the same as 
pefore, until the light appears ; 41° or 
44 is a temperature sufficiently warm 
for bees to be comfortable without 
activity, and yet be cold enough to 
hold them in the cluster in the pres- 
ence of the light; though a foul 
atmosphere, moisture in the hives or 
need of a cleansing flight, may some- 
times have so strong an influence that 
it is impossible to find a quieting tem- 
perature. In a general sense, 41° or 
4° is the turning point between the 
quietness of bees and the we | to 
which bees resort when expo to 
low temperature. It is the lowest 
point at which bees may be quiet 
(hibernate), but not the ny neg by 
any means. I do not doubt but that 
Mr. Ira Barber’s bees maintained 
quiescence (mistaken hibernation), in 


the same for 1866, page 71, he will see 
that these horizontal sections, or 
cases, were described in this country 
2% yearsago. In his Feminine Mon- 
archy, published in 1634, 252 vears ago, 
Butler shows hives in 4 sections piled 
one above the other; Bevan, in his 
Honey-Bee, in London, 1838, says that 
storifying hives were described in 
England by John Geddes in 1675. I 
have a book, published in Paris in 
1734, in which the author, after de- 
scribing the horizontal,sectional hives, 
adds that these hives are commonly 
used in Poitou and Limousin, where 
sometimes these sections are piled 5 
feet high. I have another book by 
J. Simon, printed in 1740, praising 
also the tai a hausses (Eke hives). 

I do not think that it would be diffi- 
cult to find 100 bee-writers, English, 
French, Italian, German or Danish, 
describing such hives. Nearly all 
these bee-keepers of old used a wire 
drawn between the sections, to cut 





Wintering.”’ page 325 of the AmERiI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL for 1881. Mr. 
Newman would oblige me, and help 
the solving of the question of winter- 
ing, by reproducing it. Five years 
have elapsed since | wrote that arti- 
cle, and I think that the varied win- 
ters that we have experienced since 
1881, have but proved the correctness 
or my views.* 

Had Messrs. Heddon and Hutchin- 
son followed the rules which I ve 
in the above-mentioned article. their 
losses of last winter would not have 
been half so heavy. It is not when 
the winter stores are of first quality, 
as they were this year, that we need 
to use sugar syrup ; but when the 
honey is unwholesome for bees. It is 
easy for the bee-keeper to foresee his 
chances of wintering without taking 
the unnecessary trouble of replacing, 
every year, the provisions of his bees, 
with sugar syrup; for such replacing 





| costs time and money. 


a temperature of 60°, but remember | the combs, before separating the sec-| Hamilton,so Ills. 


that he did not show them the light. | +; | fwtthe ont P siete 

To an ordinary philosopher it may be | ig ~ in 1750. in his Nouvelles [*We will republish the article re- 
seen that the hibernation theory, constructions de ruches utiles (new build- ferred to, as soon as space will per- 
based upon torpor alone, must fail. ‘ing of useful hives), advises the use | Mit.—Ep.} 

But this is not all. Without regard | of a perforated top for every section. | 
to temperature, and notwithstanding | Later, in 1821, Radouan, in his Man- | 
the greatest quiescence which live| wel, advised the use of triangular | 
bees are able to enter into, when I/| bars, under which bees could build | 
hold my ear close to the tops of the| their combs. ante 
hives, without an exception, thereisa| But the bee-writer, who came the | H. 0. KRUSCHKE. 
considerable buzzing, as of wings, to! nearest to the Heddon dividing hive, | nas 
be heard at any and all times, that can- | was C. Soria, who,in 1845, published| [py reading the ** Observations upon 
not be heard from the bottom of the|his Notice sur la ruche a espacements,| Drones.” by Rev. L. L. Langstroth, 
hives. Now where there is noise |(Notice on the space hive). In this | oy page 614 of the AMERICAN BEE 
there must be activity. Itis absurd| hive every story, about 5% inches | JouRNAL for 1885. | was forcibly re- 
to consider a man to be more than} high, had_ triangular bars at top and | minded of what I experienced in 1883. 
quiet while he continues to be noisy.| bottom. These bars were fixed so as | [¢ was my desire to increase my stock 
The idea has been entertained that|to leave a_ small space between the| of bees as much as possible. and I 
live bees may become more than what| stories which could be separated, | wanted drones as early as I could get 
is understood by the terms ** quiet” | reversed, etc., without any cutting of | them. On May 10 I inserted a frame 
and “ quietude.”) How this buzzing|}comb. What do you think of the | of ajj-drone comb into the hive of my 
sound is produced I am, as yet, unable | newness of the grandest of all the grand | ctrongest colony. I fed the colony 
to tell, but I am confident that it will| features of the Heddon hive, Mr. libera ly, and two days afterward 
not be met with very successful oppo-| Hutchinson? This hive did not give two-thirds of the frame was filled 
sition. I call it the snoring of the|as good results as was anticipated. | with eggs, the weather having been 
bees during their nap, and ask all} the dividing of the brood hindering | g§ne and warm. I congratulated my- 
interested bee- keepers to direct their | the laying of the queen. I tried these | caj¢ upon my success. The weather 
observations with the hope of ascer- | space biyes 23 years ago. soon changed to cold and cloudy. The 
taining if this is nottrue. This last; The reversing of hives (culbutage)| eggs in the frame remained just as 
may well illustrate the fineness of the | has been practiced in France, in the | jaid. and not until May 26 could I find 
points on which the substantiation of | province of the Gatinais for an im- | any larve. and then only a very few. 
the hibernation theory turns. /memorial time. Now it is every year | The eggs were still there, and hatched 

Bradford, ¢ Iowa. more and more abandoned on account | gradually as circumstances became 

—-—-- rf _ gene of —ee , _ | favorable, or not until the bees were 
the bees, which are deprived of a 


-_-—— + ~~ 
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\furnished food. Now, I think with 
‘4 i —— ~— only = oe ge i such facts before as, not proper 
, j S48 j ; 1} back decreases the profits, but, if | to say that eggs will hatch in so many 
Feeding Sagar Reversible Hives. made sparingly. the net result is a| days after boing laid, but rather in 
A Sag. pas aN clear loss. Besides, if made during | so many days after they are changed 
CHAS. DADANT. a dearth of honey, it incites robbing.| from eggs to larve, or have been 
The article of Mr. Hutchir and it takes time, and time is money. | furnished with food. I do not doubt 
artic . ison, un- | t seme @ Ss were there a 
der the above heading, on page 152. | FEEDING SUGAR TO BES. sami haters on underwent any 
has greatly astonished me, especially; fessrs. Hutchinson and Heddon | change. 
where he says: ‘‘Mr. Heddon does! wjjj reply that sugar syrup is better! Another observation: On July 7, 
not claim to have originated the idea | than honey for winter. Is Mr.Heddon | 1884, I found that my bees were with- 
of tiering «elgg but of tiering up| right in ‘thinking that he was the! out stores, and I feared that they 
brood-chambers. He does claim that, | frst to proclaim that “ practical suc-| would starve. A few of my choicest 
whether prior as an inventor of this | cess in wintering bees depends upon | colonies I fed. In most of the hives 
Process or not, he was the first to! proper food and temperature ?” Per-|not a cell full of honey could be 
make it public. And further : | haps this notion is as old as the one! found, The bees flew quite freely, 
Everybody knows that whoever | of the divisible brood-chamber. I | and from outward appearances they 
used, or did not use a two-story brood- | have given my views on this subject,| were doing well. Under these cir- 
chamber, Mr. Heddon was the first to | in an article read at the National Bee- | cumstances I expected that breeding 
place the idea before the public. | Keepers’ Convention held at Lexing- | would be light, if not suspended en- 
If Mr. Hutchinson will turn to the! ton, Ky.,on Oct. 5, 1881, under thej|tirely. But such was not the case; 
Ber JOURNAL for 1861. page 149. and! heading. “Influence of Honey on the brood continued to spread. and 
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the hives became populous as fast in 
those whose colonies had not been 
fed as in those that were fed. This 
eondition of things continued until 
the last days of July. Now, I pre- 
sume that there was honey enough 
brought in to feed the brood; but I 
thought that during the day a little 
ought to accumulate for feed in the 
night, but in many of them I did not 
see a drop of honey for over two 
weeks. It made me nearly sick to 
look at them, still they seemed not to 
suffer. 

Still another observation : 
ever a laying queen is removed from 
a colony, and I look them over a day 
or two after, I find that the eggs have 
been removed. I do not know as it 
is the case in every instance, but I 
have found it true so often that I take 
that as the rule. Is that in accord 
with the *‘ doctors.” 

Necedah,© Wis. 


-_-~—--- 


Yor the American Bee Journal, 


Qneens Reared Artificially. 


10—J. C. MISHLER, (23-18). 
Mr. G. M. Doolittle, on page 86, 


says: ‘‘My queens reared under the 
swarming impulse, and~ those’ so 
reared that are purchased of others, 
have lived to be 3,4, and some even 5 
years of age, doing good business all 
those years; while I have never pur- 
chased but one ‘dollar’ queen that 
lived 2 years, and three-fourths of 
them never lived over one year.”’ 

I wish to say to Mr. D. that most of 
my queens are reared “ artificially,” 
but I have never reared any in small 
nuclei hives. My queen-cells are 
reared in full colonies that are strong 
in bees. I proceed as follows: 

I take out the queen with a frame 
of brood, and place it in a nuclei hive 
with 2 other combs, and put it in a 
new location. Then I take a frame 
that is full of eggs and young larve 
(having prepared it for the bees to 
start queen-cells) from the colony 
from which I wish to breed, and put 
it in the centre of the now queenless 
colony which was prepared for the 
new comb. My queens are 1 and 2 
years old the coming season. except 
one imported Italian queen which is 
8 years old. Last season my bees 
worked on red clover, and really de- 
serted white clover for the red. 

I will make Mr. Doolittle the fol- 
lowing offer: I will send him one of 
my 1l-year-old pure Italian queens in 


exchange for one of his 1-year-old | 


pure Italian queens; and if the queen 
which I send him does not do good 
service for the next 3 years (unless 
she is killed by the bees or the colony 
dies in winter). I will send him two 
dollars for his queen ; and if the queen 
he sends me does not do the same for 
me as my queen is to do for him, he 
is to pay me two dollars; the ex- 
change to be made in the month of 
May. 

The first season I went into the 
bee-business [ reared all my queens 


W hen- | 





did good service all this while. I 
have examined my bees, and there 
are no signs of diarrhea whatever, 
though there is plenty of pollen in the 
hives. 

Ligonier, ¢ Ind. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


| Hibernation—The Lamp Nursery. 
| W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 








Mr. Clarke says that starved and 
chilled bees do not hibernate, in his 
‘‘opinion.” Starved and chilled ants, 
hornets, flies, etc., do hibernate ; they 
at least take no food, and are in a 
freezing temperature. When I wasa 
boy I hflped my father in splitting 
rails, and we frequently found cavities 
in the logs in which were large ants ; 
these ants, especially in early spring, 
were dormant; sometimes there was 
frost in the crevices about them; and 
to all appearances the insects were 
dead ; but they revived in the warmth 
of the sun. Now I know that bees 
never enter this state. 


I visited Mr. R. L. Taylor, the past 
winter. Under his barn is a cellar; 
in one apartment are his cattle, in 
another, poultry, and in another, bees. 
All of these living creatures staid in 
the cellar all winter, they moved 
about, the cattle in their stalls, the 
fowls in their coops, and the bees in 
their hives; they all consumed food, 
and all enjoyed the warmth that is 
necessary for their existence. Did all 
hibernate? When an insect requires 
warmth and food, and indulges in 
motion, it does not hibernate in the 
sense in which that word is usually 
understood.’ Mr. Clarke, in speaking 
of the hibernation of bees, calls it 
their kind of hibernation. ‘* Their 
kind of hibernation” is simply the 
well-known winter quiet, which, in Mr. 
|Clarke’s opinion, is hibernation ina 
| slight degree. The only way in which 
'I can make the hibernation theory 
leven appear reasonable, is to take that 
view of it. viz: to call the well-known 
| winter quiet, a slight degree of hiber- 
|nation, and in so doing we discard a 
| very appropriate term for a misleading 
| one, and—gain what? 
| 








THE LAMP NURSERIES. 
| 


| Mr. Alley, on page 183, asks how I 
| manage my lamp nursery at night. I 
explained, in my former article, how 
I managed. I examined each queen- 
cell in the evening, by the light of a 
lamp, and put each cell (the occupant 
|of which showed signs of soon hatch- 
ing), into a little apartment by itself. 
When so carefully examined, but few 
queens will hatch inside of 10 or 12 
|hours. As soon as *‘ up and dressed ” 
|in the morning, the nursery is visited, 
|andif any queens have hatched, they 
| have not been out long enough to do 
much if any damage. No, sir, I do 
not sit up nights with my lamp nur- 
sery; and Ido not lose more thana 
dozen queens in the course of the sea- 
son by their hatching out when I am 








“artificially,” and the colony of one | 20t around. 


of them east a swarm when she was 4 | 
years old. which absconded, and she'three days, and then introduces a! about quietly and in every direction on 


Mr. Alley keeps his nuclei queenless | 


Eee 


oo that is old te to become 
ertile the same day. introduce 4 
queen a day or two old at the time o 
removing the old laying queen. It does 
not seem to me as though either hag 
much the advantage over tle other: 
possibly Mr. Alley gets a day or tw, 
the start of me, but he gets it in being 
successful in introducing older queens 
than [ have succeeded in doing. 
Queens can be kept in the "ursery 
and supplied with food until they are 
several days old—perhaps 5 or 6 days— 
but I have never been able to make, 
practical success of introducing them 
after they were more than 3 days old. 
Will Mr. Alley please tell us if, in his 
opinion, the keeping of young queens 
in a queen-nursery is the cause of his 
successful introduction of them at¢ 
days of age? Oris it his method of 
introduction? Or is it both? Does 
he use one of the methods of intro- 
duction that are given in his book, if 
so, which one? If itis not given in 
his book, will he please give it ? 

I have never tried the queen-nursery 
simply because I could see no advan- 
tages in its use over the lamp-nursery: 
if there are advantages I shall use it: 
and thank Mr. Alley for calling my 
attention to it. How does it answer 
late in the season ? 

Rogersville, ¢é Mich. 
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Have Bees the Sense of Hearing ? 


10—s. A. SHUCK, (64-48). 





In reference to the above question. 
Mr. Fox, on page 171,says: ** I would 
like to hear from others on this sub- 
ject.” I am very much surprised to 
recognize the fact that few if any of 
our prominent writers on apicultural 
subjects are able to give any proof 
that bees do hear. 

On page 729 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for 1885, in some experi- 
ments by Sir John Lubbock, he says: 
‘* Tt is, however, remarkable that bees 
certainly do seem to hear on some 
occasions.” Again he says: ‘* Bees 
will take no notice of a very loud 
noise, even quite close to the hive ;” 
and Mr. Fox, in his criticism of Mr. 
| Osburn’sarticle,says: ‘‘ I would like 
| to ask Mr. O. why bees do not notice 
|a loud noise around their hives, which 
| we all know they do not.” 

It appears from the above quota- 
tions, that because bees do not become 
enraged, when, perchance, some one 
should ‘* halloo”’ across the way, or 
the children in their play, forget, and 
shout aloud, they do not notice evena 
very loud noise about their hives. | 
trust that Mr. Fox, or any one who 
may read this, will not smile aloud, if 
I say that all loud sounds, if of a 
musical nature, have a charming in- 
fluence oyer bees; at least not until 
they have given the following a fair 
trial : 

Remove one of the central combs 
from the hive of a colony of gentle 
bees, but do not disturb them, so as to 
anger or frighten them. Still, pleas- 








ant weather is best. 
The bees will be found moving 
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mb. Now, while holding the 
tomb in your hands, (but do not let 
your breath strike the bees), whistle a 
prolonged, keen whistle with the lips, 
sing a familiar stanzain loud tones, 
plow a loud horn or give a prolonged 
ioud tone in any way, and observe the 
death-like stillness of your little hear- 
ers, and notice how quickly they all 
resume business when the noise ceases, 
and how quickly all hands “let up’ 
again when the music begins ; and 
say not again that we all know they 
do not notice a loud noise about their 
ives. 
These experiments can be made 
without removing the combs, if you 
have an observatory hive. I can pre- 
sent many other reasons for believing 
knowing), that bees do hear; but 
perhaps the above are sufficient for 
the present. 

Liverpool, © Ill. 


-—-—- ~~ 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Fssentials to Success in Bee-Culture, 


OSCAR F. BLEDSOE. 

A great many on a superficial view, 
are fascinated with bee-keeping as a 
pursuit, with the impression that the 
labor is light, the pleasures connected 
with it unalloyed, the remuneration 
great in proportion to labor, etc., etc., 
and raking up what spare cash is on 
hand, rush into it with all the zeal of 
a novice. I would say to all such, 
“Make haste slowly ;” if you have a 
decided case of bee-fever and cannot 


rid yourself of it, I would say, pitch |, 


in, but don’t go faster than your 
knowledge. Bee-keeping requires 
deep study and thought, nice me- 
chanical skill, great industry and 
careful attention to details, indomi- 
table perseverance, and at times,a 
high degree of faith—that faith which 
is “the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” 


Bee-keeping will not do to depend 
ov for a support until you beve 
mastered it and know exactly what 
youare doing. It is better as a side- 
issue Where one can look for his main 
support elsewhere. I would lay down 
the following rules as, in my expe- 
rience, the best for guidance in this 
pursuit : 

1. In the beginning, do not spend 
too much money—be content with 
small things—supply yourself freely 
with bee-books and literature—do not 
be economical on this point ; then get 
a few colonies of black bees to be 
Italianized afterwards, and read and 
observe. Make your own hives; 
beware at first of the enticing circu- 
ars of supply-dealers ; make the bees 
pay their way—let them be creditors, 
not debtors, and you will find if you 
act on this rule, they will supply you 
with what you need in their manage- 


ment and give you a surplus besides. | 


» 


2. Study the subject thoroughly. 
Bee-keeping is a highly intellectual 
pursuit. Itbrings you intoclose com- 


munion with the mysteries of Nature 
and with the God of Nature. There 
are Many theories connected with it 


mind has to cast off all this, and with 
nice discrimination arrive at the 
essential truth. You cannot read 
and observe too much ; let your mind 
become fully saturated with the sub- 
ject, and you will thus become “ thor- 
ough! urnished,” not only unto 
abundant success in the pursuit, but 
you will find that you will achieve 
great intellectual improvement gen- 
erally. Bee-keeping is an educator, 
and this is one of its chief fascina- 
tions to me. I can approach other 
branches of knowledge more success- 
eng from having thoroughly analyzed 
is. 

3. Adopt Italian bees, for in their 
purity they are superior to any race 
yet discovered. In your hives, adopt 
a plain, movable-frame hive. Avoid 
any kind of hive or system calling for 
too much manipulation and manage- 
ment. The bees muSt be examined 
often enough with the simplest hive, 
and should for their good be let alone, 
except where it is absolutely necessary 
to manipulate; besides, it is economy 
not to interfere too much. Let ‘‘ cheap 
Italian labor”? do your work as far as 
possible; only on this principle can 
you conduct large apiaries. 

In conclusion [ will say that as to 
profit, bee-keeping will, if conducted 
cautiously, surely pay moderately, at 
least, and in many cases it will pay 
largely. 

Grenada, 4 Miss. 
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For the American Bee Journ). 


Conveniences for the Apiary. 


W. M. CHAPEL. 


I keep my bees away from home in 
two or more localities, and visit them 
daily, which necessitates peving 
twice a year—out in the spring anc 
home in the fall. I use the Lewis’- 
Improved Langstroth-Simplicity hive 
with tight bottom-boards, or I make 
them so. To prepare the hives for 
moving the bees, I have originated 
a very cheap device which is made as 
follows: 

Plain a lath on all sides, cut off a 
piece long enough to reach the full 
width of the hive-portico inside; cut 
a notch on one side 8 inches long and 
1g-inch deep, and nail over it a piece 
of wire screen; on the opposite side 
in the centre, cute a notch 3 of an 
inch deep by 4% or % of an inch long 
and place it in the portico with screen 
down on the side next to the hive. 
Drive in a small wedge at one end to 
tighten it and keep it in place, and 
the bees are ready for transportation, 
with plenty of ventilation. Take out 
the wedge at the end, turn it upside 
down, keeping the screen next to the 
hive, and the entrance is contracted 
any size desired. I have used these 
successfully in the spring and in the 
fall to retain heat and prevent rob- 


I take two pieces 21 inches long by 
144x% inches, bore %-inch holes in 
both ends of each piece for side 
pieces; then take two more like 
pieces, 12 or 13 inches long, as desired, 
and bore them the same way. Now 
take four pieces 12 inches long, the 
same size, cut round tenons on one 
end of each to fit the holes snugly. 
Place the end-pieces on the top of the 
sides, run the tenon through the holes 
on each corner, and it makes a frame 
with four legs that will hold 8 or 10 
frames. This can be made tofitany size 
of frame. Pull out the legs and it falls 
to pieces, which, being tied with a 
string, occupy very little space. 

I found it a necessity to have some 
sort of a tool-bow in which to carry 
manipulating tools, which I con- 
structed of 44-inch boards, except the 
ends and cover which are made of %- 
inch lumber. The box is 94¢x10x13 
inches, in which I can carry a large 
smoker and fuel for it, hammer and 
nails of all sizes, some wire-screen, 
tin shears, veil, brush-broom, screw- 
driver to open covers and other pieces 
stuck down with propolis, a comb 
scraper which I had made of steel by 
drawing it out into a blade similar to 
a putty-knife. though much stronger 
and larger, being 6-inches long and 2 
inches wide at the end of the blade, 
which is square and drawn to an edge. 
The other end is narrower on which 
is riveted a piece of wood on each side 
for a handle, similar to a butcher- 
knife. This implement will scrape 
off propolis or old comb, wax, etc. It 
is the best of any I ever used. 

This tool-box I have found to be of 
the greatest convenience, as I have 
all the tools necessary at hand at all 
times and places, andcan repair and 
put to right anything about the apiary 
on short notice, as I always carry it 
with me. 

Kingston.© Wis. 


-_<-—. + 


Convention Notices. 


@” The annual meeting of the Northern Ohio 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in the New 
Town Hall at Wellington. O.,on Friday, April 30, 
1886. All are invited to comeand help make the 
meeting both pleasant and profitable. A special 
invitation is extended tothe ladies. The officers 
of the Association wil! be elected at this meeting 

H. R. BOARDMAN, See. 








2 The next meeting of the Linwood Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held in Condit’s Hall 
at Rock Eim, Wis.,on Saturday, May |, 1886, at 1 

.m. Allinterested in bee-keeping are cordially 
nvited to attend and make this a profitable meet- 
ing. B. J. THOMPSON, Sec. 


2 The Ulinois Central Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting at 
Mt. Sterling, Ills.,on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Oct. 19 and 20, 1886, 

{ J. M. HAMBAUGH, Sec. 


_———_—. 


System and Success. 





= All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
The prices are as follows : 





bing. I can, by the use of these, 
prepare a load of bees for transporta- | 
tion in a few minutes at any time. 


Another implement which I have 


holder, which I make of hard wood, 





and much chaff given forth. The 


For 50 colonies (120 pages).............$1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ...... 1 25 
* 200 colonies (420 pages)............ 150 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 


and still keep the record all together in one 


devised from necessity, is a frame- | onies, give room for an increase of numbers 
| 


it being stronger for the size of pieces. ' book. and are therefore the most desirable. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


Time and place of Meeting. 


Apr. 17. ~Manheh Co., at Marshalltown, Lowa. 


W. Sanders, Sec., LeGrand, Iowa. 
Apr. 27.—Des Moines County, at Burlington, lowa. 
Jno. Nau, Sec., Middletown, lowa. 


Apr. 2, 30.—Western, at Kansas City, Mo. 
P. Baldwin, Sec., Independence, Mo. 


30.—Northern Ohio, at Wellington, O. 
H. R. Boardman, Sec., E. Townsend, O 


Linwood, at Rock Elm, Wis. 
B. J. Thompson, Sec. 


Apr. 
May | 


May 4,—W.N. Y. and N. Pa.. at Randolph, N. Y. 
A. D. Jacobs, Sec., Jamestown, N. Y. 


-—Texas State, at McKinney, Tex. 
B. F. Carroll, Sec., Dresden, ‘Tex. 


Wis. Lake Shore Center, at Kiel], Wis. 
Ferd Zastrow, Sec., Millhome, Wis. 


Oct. 19, 20.—Illinois Centra}, at Mt. Sterling, Ils. 
J. M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Llls. 


May 5, 6 


May 20 


eg In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward ful! particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 











Good Prospects.— J. S. Scoven, 
Kokomo.@ Ind., on April 1, 1886, 
writes : 


I commenced in the spring of 1884 
with one black colony of bees, in- 
creased it to two, and took no surplus 
honey. I commenced in the spring of 
1885 with 2 colonies, increased them 
to 6, and took a surplus of 175 pounds 
of fine comb honey. I winter my bees 
in large store-boxes, well packed in 
forest leaves. My bees are all alive, 
and brought in the first pollen on 
March 18. Bees are wintering well in 
this county, and the prospects for the 
coming season are good. 


Malaria from Bee-Cellars.—J. H. 
Andre, Lockwood,? N. Y., writes: 


I would like to hear, through the 
BEE JOURNAL, whether those who 
have made a practice of wintering 
bees in cellars under dwelling-houses 
fora number of years, consider that 
it makes the cellar unhealthful for 
those living in the house above it. 
Some here contend that wintering 
bees in a cellar creates a poison which 
will produce malaria. I hope that 
those who have had much experience 
will kindly give their opinion. The 
3 winters that I have had my bees in 
the cellar we have had a great deal of 
sickness called ‘“ malaria.’’ I do not 
know that the bees caused it, but if 
they do cause such diseases the sooner 
we find it out and provide some other 

lace for wintering, the better it will 

e for us. I would also like to ask if 
in making hives it would be a good 
lan to cut the pieces for the body of 

he hive just the exact length that 
one wishes the size of the hive inside, 
and then put them together by nail- 
ing through one-quarter-round mould- 
ing both ways, and thus save mitering 
them, which is quite a job unless one 
is somewhat skilled with tools. <A 


THE AMERICAN 


-| Sperry, La Harpe.+o Ills-, on April 3, 
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lap-joint we all know is good for 
nothing in constructing bee-hives. 





Fastening Frames in Hives.—J. 
M.Goodrich. South Frankfort.-oMich., 
says: 


To fasten frames in Langstroth 
hives, I have two iron rods of \4-inch 
iron made with a small ring on one 
end and anuton the other that can 
be turned up by hand, and as long 
between the ring and nut as the hive 
is wide. Idrive a headless nail into 
each end-bar, near the bottom of the 
frames, letting them project 4 of an 
inch. [now make four holes in the 
sides of the hive,so that when the 
frame are in, and the rods are pushed 
into the holes, they will come against 
the frames and rest on the nails in 
the end-bars. Screw it up tight, and 
the frames will be fastened. Make 
the holes in the sides of the hive large 
enough to give a little play, and cover 
them with washers. When you wish 
to take out the frames. remove the 
nut and take out the rods. 


Only 2 Colonies Lost. — Mexico 


1886, says : 


in tightly between and all aroung 
with forest leaves. I use the Lang. 
stroth hive with 8 and 10 frames, } 
divided several colonies last summer. 
and all did well. I bought 2 colonies 
in the spring of 1884, but some how 
one of them I suppose lost their 


| queen, at least the bees were all gone 


out of the hive before I knew ap 

thing about it; they left plenty of 
honey. The hives were close side by 
side. I then got an Italian queen, 
and when the bees were busy at work 
I put the queen-cage into the empty 
hive with the queen in it, carried the 
old stand 4 or 5 rods away, put the 
other in the place of the old one, and 
the bees went in with the new queen. 
all seemingly satisfied. They then 
ate through and let the queen out of 
the cage on the third day. In about 
six weeks they sent outa large swarm, 
I want to learn the best method of 
wintering bees. I shall continue as | 
have done if they continue to winter 
as well as they have the past two 
winters. My neighbors lost all they 
had; I lost one colony which I think 
was caused by the queen’s dying. 
Having afew warm days the last of 
February, the bees came out quite 
thickly in front of the hives, and | 
then noticed two drones from two 
different hives. I had always heard 





I wintered my bees on the summer 
stands, and lost only 2 colonies out of | 
28. The 26 are in good condition. 


termann, Brantford, Ont., writes: 


The last reply to Query, No. 230, 
interested me. I will not attempt to: 
answer the Query; I cannot. But we 
know that the sperm-sac in the queen 
is filled not only. with myriads of ever 
moving bodies, one of which fertilizes 
each egg, but the fluid surrounding 
it—all from the drone. It is by many 
careful students supposed that this is 
absorbed in the system, in part at 
least, who will say it is not so with 
the queen. We know that the queen 
after fertilization, and often before 
having undergone any apparent physi- 
cal change, at least to the naked eye 


that the drones were all killed off in 
August or September. 





Working on Early Bloom. —°. 
Weeks, Clifton,? Tenn..on April 1, 
1886, says : 

My bees have wintered without 


loss, and are now working on peach 
aud other early blooms. 





An Old Colony.—J.S. Barb, Bristol- 
ville,é O., on March 25, 1886, writes: 


In the fall of 1884, I had 14 colonies 
of bees; in the spring of 1885, I had 
only 4, and one of those was very 
weak. I built up the weak colony to 
a good one, bought aswarm on June 
11, and got a large swarm from it on 
Aug. 12. [hada colony to keep on 








— 9} . a . m 
externally, will have a new and more | shares, and I got a good swarm fro 


graceful carriage. and these sperms 


in the sac kept alive year after year, | 


who will say there is no exchange 
between the contents of the sac and 
the organs of the queen? May the 
relationship not after all be more in- 
timate than we might at first think. 
as great as in the higher animals? 
And may the drone not have a greater 
effect upon its male progeny than we 
might at first be led to suppose ? 


Wintering Bees—Old Drones.—W. 
H. Tuttle, Creston,? Iowa, on March 
30. 1886, writes : 


Bees are all right yet. I have but 
15 colonies, and have wintered them 
in a bee-shed which is perfectly tight. 
except the south side which is boarded 
half way down from the top in order 
to shade the bees. I have chaff cush- 
ions with upper ventilation in the 
hives, which are 4to 6 inches apart, 
also the same distance from the north 
side of theshed. They were packed 


| that, so in the fall I had 13 colonies, 
j}and had taken 200 pounds of comb 
ihoney. I have lost but 2 colonies so 
|far this winter. An Italian colony 
| which had a Southern queen that | 
|obtained in 1883, gave me 4 good 
swarms,and nearly 45 pounds of honey 
‘besides. How is that? The old 
colony and all the swarms are alive 
landin good condition now. I gave 
| the swarms frames of comb, which | 
|\had saved. I had 31 colonies last 
| fall, and now I have 28. My father 
|has a colony of bees that I call the 
'**Old Veteran.” It is in a large box- 
hive, holding as much as a salt barrel. 
| It was put into this hive on June 2, 
| 1870, and has stood the storms of all 
\the severe winters that we have had 
'since then. It stands right at the 
| wood pile where we chop, saw and 
split wood every winter, and it has 
| had no protection except the cap of 4 
|Langstroth hive filled with straw 
joe on top of the hive. This year 
/I have a chaff cushion on top of the 
‘hive. We get some honey from this 
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ive every year, and a year ago last 
summer we got over 30 pounds; last 
year only about 15 pounds, as it cast 
alarge swarm On uly 8, which pro- 
duced about 20 yer of honey. This 
oid colony is of a stock of bees that 
have been on the place for 50 a 
Father got his bees first in 1837, his 
father having had bees in 1836. 





Hard Weather for Bees.—I. R. 
Good, Nappanee,d Ind., on April 8, 
1886, Says - ‘ 

On April 6 we had a terrible snow- 
storm, Snow fell to about the depth 
of inches. ‘The mercury was 17° 
below freezing this morning. Bees 
have come through the winter in fine 
condition, but this weather must be 
hard on them. 


Cold Weather for April—b. W. 
Peck, Richmond Centre, 6 O.,on April 
§. 1886, writes : 


Reports from different localities are 
interesting. have to report very 
cold weather for this time of the year. 
It has been cold, freezing weather for 
about a week, and itis now snowing 
hard with about 6 inches of snow on 
the ground. I took 5 colonies out of 
aclamp on March 15, and 2 were 
dead, 1 was weak, and the other 2 
were fair. Twenty-five out-doors, 
packed in chaff and sawdust, have 
wintered well; so it will be seen that 
90 far my loss is 2 out of 30. I think 
that I shall not lose any more, al- 
though this weather will give them a 
set-back. White clover looks well. 





Honey-Dew for Winter Stores.—H. 
T. Hartman, Freeport,-o Ills., on 
March 30, 1886, writes : 


From reports that I have read in 
the Bex JOURNAL, it seems as though 


bees have wintered well nearly all 
over the country; but through this 
have wintered 
I them already 
being dead; some have lost all they 
had. The cause of the heavy loss of 
our bees was the honey-dew, of which 
they gathered a great deal last sum- 


part of the State the 
very poorly, half o 


became colder on the fourth day after 
they were out, they were all taken 
into the cellar again, where they shall 
remain until there is something for 
them todo. I have already lost 12 of 
the colonies having honey-dew stores, 
and a great many are too weak to pull 
through. It is snowing again to-day, 
and it does not look as though bees 
could come out of the cellar for some 
time yet. A good many bee-keepers 
here did not return their colonies to 
the cellar again. As most of them 
are weak it is very hard on them 
considering the much snow and cold 





we have now had for over a week. 


etc.—Cyrus G. Pugsley, Denver,~oMo., 
asks the following questions : 


they are made? 2. How ¢an I cause 
my bees to build straight combs? I 
am often bothered a good deal by 
crooked combs, and they being fast to 
two or more frames. (I use home- 
made Langstroth hives.) 3. Are the 
hives advertised by Mrs. Lizzie Cot- 
ton good, practical hives? 4. I win- 
tered my bees in the cellar, and they 


stores. I put them on the stands 
about a month ago, fearing my cellar 
was too damp, and I found some 


in all stages in every hive. 


{1. A division-board should be made 
just to fit the hive, and its use is to 
contract the brovd-chamber in the 
spring, or to force the bees into the 
sections. 


tion. 


trollable.”’ 





mer, as honey was very scarce. They 
had most of this black stuff for win- | 
ter stores. To prove that honey-dew | 


dry and warm.—ED.| 





Division-Boards, Straight Combs, 
| (116-116), Bradford,é lowa, on April 


| 8, 1886, says : 


1. What is the use and advantage | 
of a division-board, and, how is it|are now having the eighth day of 
acold north wind. 
appear for some time yet. 
not taken the bees out of their 148 
days’ confinement, and will not unless 
it gets warmer. I have colonies packed 
on the summer stands that have not 


came through all right with plenty of | 





3. It is an ordinary frame hive, per- 
haps just as good, but certainly no | 
better than the ordinary Langstroth | 


hive which will cost less than one- | ¢ : : 
rame hive, is good enougirfor general 
half the price asked for the ‘* Con- 8 ad e 


4. The bees will clean up the moldy 
combs as soon as the weather becomes 


Were they Hibernating?—A. ©. | 


came through the winter all right. A 
few days ago one of my neighbors 
told me that one of his colonies had 
died, but upon examination 1 found 
that they-were in the same torpid 
state as mine were. 
some warm syrup on their backs, and 
they immediately came out of their 
sleep. Whatis this condition of the 
bees called ? 
dormant as a wasp ever was. Were 
they hibernating, in a trance, or is 
there some wasp blood about them? 
How long would they live in this con- 
dition ? My bees have wintered with 
| no loss so far. 


I then poured 


They were just as 


Cold and Windy.—C. W. Dayton, 


The snow is not all gone,and we 


Pollen will not 
I have 


had a flight for 140 days. It beats all 
how cold it is ! 





Italian Bees, etce.—W. M. Barnum, 
Angelica,? N. Y., says: 
I would like to have the following 


omens | comb in one hive, and lots of | questions answered in the Bee Jour- 
br |NAL: 1. 


Would you oblige me by 
giving a short history and full descrip- 
tion of the common Italian bees? 2. 
What is the best food for bees through 
April? 38: Which is considered the 
best bee-hive ? 


{1. For a full description and history 


2. Use full sheets of comb founda-| of Italian bees, we refer to any of 


bee-books. It would be too long for 
our columns. 

2. Honey. 

8. The Langstroth, or any movable- 


| purposes.— ED. | 
| 


Disagreeable Weather.—J. Nebel 


|& Son, High Hill,or Mo.,on April 3, 
| 1886, writes : 


The time has now come,in Missouri, 
| to take bees from their cellar confine- 


was the cause of our loss, I would | Fassett, Watson, 9 Mich., on April 4.) me aa 
say that last fall 30 colonies out of 82| jaan writes : PS LU | ment and place them on the summer 
were light in stores. They were fed . ca 


4% pounds of coffee A sugar about 


Sept. 20, and were all numbered 


They were all taken into the cellar 
about Dee. 1, and about Feb. 1 those 
that had honey-dew became uneasy 
and diseased. On March 1 it was 


very warm, and the bees were al 








taken out of the cellar and placed on | feed, was in a dormant condition 


the summer stands. 


those having honey-dew had the diar- 
rhea. As the weather was nice and 
warm for 8 days, I cleaned things up 


plied with honey. 


The sugar-fed 





Since reading so much of late on 
hibernation.and especially Mr.Clarke’s 
article on page 197, 1 would like to 
relate a little. circumstance. It is as 
follows: Last November, when I put 
my bees into the cellar, I found that 
1} one colony which I had neglected to 


thought they were dead, but I took 
colonies were all in splendid condi-| them intoa warm room and brushed 
tion, strong and healthy. Nearly all | all the bees off the combs into a large 
pan, when I saw some of them begin 
to move. I immediately put the combs | 
back into the hive, emptied the bees 
48 well as I could; some were queen- | on them, = on the cap or cover 
less, and some were very weak, which | without th 

were united; a good many were put| feed under the frames, and closed the 
into clean hives, and some were sup-|entrance, and soon the 
As the weather! right. I fed them enough, and they 


e honey-board, put warm 


were all 


‘stands; but the weather has been so 
bad all this week that we could not 
ido it. Wehave worse weather now 
| than we had all winter,only it is not so 
| cold, the temperature being 24° above 
|zero. It has been snowing some 
| nearly every day and night. We have 
| now 4 inches of snow, and it continues 
to snow. Our bees are all apparently 
‘in good condition so far. We have 
lost only one colony out of 189. We 
hear that our farmer bee-keepers 
have lost heavily. 


Anticipating a Good Harvest.— 
Jacob Oswalt, Maximo, é O., on April 
6, 1886, writes : 

I wintered my bees in chaff hives 
on the summer stands, and they have 
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come mene the winter nicely, ex- 
cept one colony, and on examination 
1 found that to be entirely destitute 
of bees, with the brood-chamber full 
of drone comb. They are all strong 
now. have plenty of honey in store, 
lots of brood, and are in every way in 
a healthy condition. We are expect- 
ing a grand ingathering of honey this 
summer. Bees all over Northeastern 
Ohio, that were properly cared for in 
the fall, are getting along well. We 
are now passing through a severe 


snow-storm from the northeast, and | 


now the snow is about one foot in 
depth, and still it is snowing, What 
effect it will have on the bees, time 
will tell. 


__——_ er + 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


Oftice of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., April 12, 1886. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 

- CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—Comb is coming forward more freely | 
and prices now are 15 16c. for 1-lb. sections. Ex- 
tracted is in light demand at 5@7c. California | 
comb Omer in 2. sections, 9@12c. 

EK 


W AX,—23@24¢c. per lb. Not much offered. 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water su 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—We now quote: Fancy white comb | 
in I-lb. sections, 12@13c.; in 2-]b. sections, 9@10c. 
Fancy buckwheat honey in i-lb. sections, 9c.; in 
2-lb. sections, 7@sc. Off grades 1@2c. per Ib. less. 
Extracted, white,6@7c; buckwheat, 5@5%c. Cali- 
fornia, 5@6c.; Southern, as to color and flavor, 
per genes. 50@60c. 

= BEES W AX.—27@28¢. 

McCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson St. 


BOSTON, 


HONEY.—One-Ib. sections, white clover, 18@i5c; 
a-pones sections, 11@13c. Extracted, 6@8c. 
EESW AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—White and ex. white comb, 1144@1: 30. ; 
dark comb, 644@8c. White extracted, 544@5\<c. 
amber, 4@4\c.; dark and candied, 354@4c. 

BEESWA —Quotable at 20@23c., wholesale. 

O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


DETROIT. 


HONEY.—Stocks are being slowly reduced, some | 
sales reported at 13 and 14 cts., the latter being for | 
best honey in 1-Ib. sections. 

BEESW AX.—Scarce at 25¢ 

M. H. HUNT.. Bell Branch. Mich. 


8ST. LOUIS, 

HONEY.—Choice comb, 10@12c. Strained, in | 
barrels, 4@5c. Extra fancy of bright color and in 
No, | puckages, 44 apvance on above prices. Ex- 
tracted in barrels, 5@5 

ew an ‘t-<. at 226e. * af 

. TUTT & CO. canmercial St. 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY.—Extracted honey brings 4@8c., and 
chotee come honey brings 12@15c. in a jobbing way. 
ary .—In demand at 22@25c. for = 
o Ws ose & Son, Freeman & Centra! Ave 


CLEVELAND. 
HONEY.—One pound sections, 14@15c.; 2-!b. 13¢ | 
Bevecies. 7@8c. 
BEESW AX.—Scarce at 25c. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANBAS CITY. 


HONEY.—Sales of comb are good, while extrac- | 
ted is very dull and low. One-pound sections are 
scarce; stocks of all other grades are well supplied. 
Calif. 2-lbs. bring 11@12c.; gy Se 2-Ibs., 12@13c.; 
1-]bs., “white, 14@15¢c.; dark, 12@13c. Extracted. 
5@6c.; Southern, 3'4@4c. 

BEESW AX.—23c. 

CLEMONS,CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


MILWAUKEE. 


HONEY.—This market is very poorly supplied 
with honey of any kind just now, and comb freer 
in 1-lb. sectons, and extracted in barrels or kegs, 
is not equal to the demand. We quote: Choice 
white 1-lb. sections, 16@18c. White extracted in 
kegs or barrels, 744@8}¢c.; dark, in same, 6@7c. 

= BEESWAX. ay aK A at 25@26c. 

. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 
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Issued every Wednesday by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


PROPRIETORS, 


923 & 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
At One Dollar a Year. 





ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Sp ecial Hotices. 





To Correspondents. —It would save 
| us much trouble, if all would be particular 
| to give their P. 0. address and name, when 
| writing to this office. We have several letters 
| (some inclosing money) that have no name; 
| many others having no Post-Office, County 
'or State. Also, if you live neur one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 


_—_- + 


Our New Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ 
| Supplies for 1886 is issued, and will be sent 
to any one desiring acopy. Send name and 
| address, plainly written, on a Postal Card 
| for it. 


-_—-_-_—.+- 


Wire Nails have advanced in price, as 
| will be seen by quotations on page 159, last 
column. 


——_— _———— oe + 


The Western World Guide and Hand- 
| Book of Useful Information, contains the 
| greatest amount of useful information ever 
| put together in such a cheap form. The 
| Printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth a dollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
their own, with $3, for one year, we will 
| present a copy of this valuable book. 


ee 


Pertorated-Zinc.—We have laid in a 
stock of perforated zinc, for excluding 
drones and queens, and can fill orders for 
any size of pieces or quantity at 15 cents 
per square foot, or in full sheets 3x8 feet at 
| $2.75 per sheet. We also have pieces cut to 
fit the Langstroth hive—19%x144%—Price 2: 
cents each. 





—_ — 


«= Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, ** Bees and Honey," may be found 
| on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sell again.” 


-_——_ + + 


Preserve your papers for reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 4 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the Ber JOURNAL. 








OUR CLUBBING LIST, 


We supply the American Bee Journg 
one year, and any of the following Publica. 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last colum, 
of figures. The first column gives the regy. 
lar price of both. All postage — 





Price o 

The American Bee Journal ....... { oo" m 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.....2 “4 1% 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine....... 2 00.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... 150. 14 
The Apiculturist .............. 200.. 175 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200.. 1% 
Texas Bee Journal ............ 200..17% 
The 7 above-named papers ....... 6 50.. 550 
and Cook’s Manual................. 2 25.. 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...2 00.. 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..175.. 1 4 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.. 299 


Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture. .2 25. 


_ 


Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.. 300 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 150.. 130 
Heddon’'s book, “Success,”’.. 150 149 


| oe 


| Honey as Food and Medicine. 
} —_—_ . 

ee To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets “‘ Why Eat 
Honey”’ (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘“* Honey as Food and 
Medicine” are sold at the following prices : 

Single copy, 5 cts. ; per doz., 40 cts. ; per 
hundred, $ .50. Five hundred will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00; or 1,000 for $1 5,00. 
| On orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
| desired, on the cover-page, “‘ Presented by,” 

ete. (giving the name an address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 

To give away a copy of ** Honey as Food 
and Medicine” to every one who buys a 
package of honey, will sell almost any quan- 
tity of it. 

o—~<eiin—ennlinie 

Golden ree for successful advertis- 
ing, are these : 1. Attractive display. 2. Sal- 
ient points Ab he stated. 3. Repetition. 
Don’t spend all your money in one insertion, 
4. Choice of the Paper which reaches the 
people you want to reach. These rules 
never fail. 


— <a + 


Kendall’s Horse Book.—No book can 
be more useful to horse owners. It has % 
engravings, illustrating positions of sick 
| horses, and treats all diseases in a plain and 
comprenensive manner. It has many good 
recipes, ete. Price, 25c.,in either English 
or German. 








Alsike Clover Seed.—We can furnish 
Alsike Clover Seed at $8.50 per bushel—or 
$2.25 per peck. These prices will take the 
place of those published in our Catalogue, 
until further notice. 


-_-—— + 


There will be a Bush for supplies 
needed in the apiary after awhile, and we 
cannot do better than to urge all to look 
over their stock, ascertain what will be 
needed, and get it on hand before it is nec- 
essary for use—thus avoiding the perplexity 
consequent upon its possible delay in reach- 
| ing them in time. 








om ———-_- - = 
Frank Cheshire’s new book on Bees 
| and Bee-Keeping, can be had at this office.— 
‘ Vol. I, bound in cloth, $2.00, postpaid. 
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ie sample Copies of the Bez JOURNAL 
wil] besent FREE upon application. Anyone 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 


——— OSS 
————-_ 


Advertisements. 








—_ bee-hives, imported queens —first-class— 
=. “OTIS N. BALDWIN, Clarksville, Mo. 


4Aly_ — | : 
oy 7) COLONIES of Choice Italian Bees for 
200 


Sale. For perme, addden 
W.J. DAVIS. (box 148), 
igWot YOUNGSVILLE, PA. 








EE Hives and Sections —Send to HERR & 
B BEULE, manufacturers, Beaver Dam, Wis., for 
price lists. Good materials. Low prices. 10A26t 

OR SALE.-—Italian and Cyprian Bees and 
k Queens (in any quantity), Extractors, Bee- 
Books, ete. Address, OTTO KLEINOW, 
iiAtf. (Opp. Ft. Wayne Gate), DETROIT, MICH. 
9 SIMPLICITY Hives with Italian Bees, bred 
20 10 years from Imported mothers, at $6.00. 

W3t A. L. GOULD, Ridgeville, Lrog. Co., Ills. 


“SECTIONS and FOUNDATION, 


i-\b., all-in-one-piece, | 40e per lb. for heavy. 
y-Groove, $4 per 1000 | 50c 16 “ light. 
Less for lots of 10,000 Send for Samples 
and Price-List. 
A. F. STAUFFER & CO., 
15D2t STERLING, ILLS. 











[iscouNTs on early orders for Foundation. 
| Samples free.~C.W.Phelps & Co.,Tioga Ctr.,N.Y. 
1sW3t 


The Original 3 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 









Patented May 20, 1879. 


INGHAM SMOKERS and KNIVES 
‘J have Revolutionized the Smoker and 
Knife Trade, and have made bee-keeping a 
leasure and a success. They are the only 
asting and satisfactory Snokers and 
Knives now used by experienced bee-keepers 
0 Europe, Australia, Cuba, and America. 
They are covered by*patents, and while they 
are always the best that can be made, they 
are also the lowest priced. 


Prices, by mail, post-paid. 
Doctor smoker (wide a ..8% inch. 82 


Conqueror smoker( wide shield) 3 : 17 

Large smoker (wide shield)....2% “ .. 150 
Extra smoker (wide shield) ....2 - - oe 
Plait GUAGE dk, oo4- vkrekeens 2 oa alath, 
Little Wonder smoker.......... 1 Migs ae 


% 
— & Hetherington Honey Knife 
a 1 RE SET TALL TS 


TO SELL AGAIN, apply for dozen or half- 
coven rates. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Att ABRONIA, MICH. 


} 





Glass, 5x6, per box of 240 


REDUCED PRICES ON SUPPLIES. 


+ ee + 

One-pound Sections, $4.50 per 1,000. Two-pounds, $5.00 per 1,000. 
Langstroth Frames, ready to nail, per hundred, $1.25. 

Comb Foundation is subject to a discount of 5 per cent. until May 1. 


lights, reduced to 82.50. 





Standard and Improved Langstroth Hi 


STANDARD LANGSTROTH H 


Quantity. Numbers 1 2 3 
5 hives, or more, each. .90..$1.25..$1.60..$ 
10 hives, or more, each. .88.. 1.23.. 1.58.. 
25 hives, or more, each..85.. 1.20.. 1.55.. 
50 hives, or more, each..80.. 1.15.. 1.50.. 
100 hives, or more, each..75.. 1.10.. 1.45.. 


et el 


Quantity. Numbers 1 2 3 

5 hives, or more, ea. .$1.30.. 1.65.. 2.00.. 
10 hives, or more,ea.. 1.28.. 1.48.. 1.98.. 
25 hives, or more,ea.. 1.25.. 1.60.. 1.95 
50 hives, or more, ea.. 1:20.. 1.55.. 1.90.. 
100 hives, or more,ea.. 1.15.. 1.50.. 1.85. 


For description and prices of these hives nai 


from 5 to 30 cents per hive, as will be noticed in the following ta’ 


ae eee 


ves, cut and ponde te pee. eee 
e of New ces: 


IVES (14x18% inches inside). 


IMPROVED LANGSTROTH HIVES—With Manipulating Side. 


4 5 6 7 Ss 9 10 
45 ..$1.75..$1.20..$1.70.. $2.00. . $1.30. . $1.30 
43.. 1.73.. 1.18.. 1.68.. 1.98.. 1.28.. 1.28 
40.. 1.70.. 1.15.. 1.66.. 1.05.. 1.25.. 1.26 
35.. 1.65.. 1.10.. 1.60.. 1.90.. 1.20.. 1,20 
20.. 1.60.. 1.05.. 1.55.. 1.85.. 1.15 1.15 

4 5 6 7 by 9 10 
.00.. %.20.. 1.65.. 2.10.. 2.45.. 1.66.. 1.66 

88.. 2.18.. 1.63.. 2.08.. 2.43.- 1.63.. 1.63 

85.. 2.15.. L60.. 2.05.. 2.40.. 1.60.. 1.60 

80.. 2.10.. 1.55.. 2.00.. 2.35.. 1.55.. 1.66 
.75.. 2.05 1.50.. 1.95.. 2.30.. 1.50.. 1.50 


led, we refer our customers to our Catalogue 


for 1886, pages 4 & 5. These prices for material in the fiat, take the place of those on p. 6. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





S00 COLONIES 
ITALIAN BEES 


OR SALE. —In Langstroth hives, wired foun- | 
dation frames. Very low. Also 300 of our) 
Improved Sectional Honey-Cases used with or | 
without separators. Circular free. 
A. J. & E. HATFIELD, 
isWtf SOUTH BEND, LIND. 


CLOSING OUT CHEAP! 


I HAVE 175 Heddon HIVES, 150 
Improved Langstroth Simplicity, 50 two- 
story Langstroth, and 40 Telescope hives,— 
Nailed up, or a part in the flat. Send for | 
Catalogue. 

J.R. LINDLEY, 


GEORGETOWN, ILLS. 








15Wit 





THE HORSE, 


By B. J. KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving all the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordimary dose, and antidote 
when a poison ; atabie with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuavle collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents—in English or German. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO ILL. 





NOTE this, for it will not appear 
again. From special causes I shal! 


be justified in selling and warrant- 
ing Queens for 75 cts. each, the 
last of May and after, if you will 
say by May ist how many you will 


order. Will sell Bees cheap, too, 
after June 5. From practical knowledge of Queens 
I shall not mail any that! would not use myself for 
rofitable results. I have no Imported blood of 
Bees at all, but the Italians,and I warrant them 
purely mated. I shall need A> orders at the 
above prices. IRA D. ALDERMAN, 
15Wit TAYLOR’S BRIDGE, Sampson Co., N.C. 


Alley's Drone and Queen Trap. 


Price, by Express, 50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts.; 12 in 
the flat, and one nailed (13 in all), $3.50 ; 50, in the 
flat, $12.00. Address, 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Re: to SHIP.—68,000 Langstroth Brood- 


Frames, prepared to nail, at &) cts. per 100; 
$4.00 per 500. For er et ae Ye to. 














; N 
7Dtf BRADFORD, IOWA. | 


SOLD! 


I AVING 8old the 100 Colonies of Bees offered 

in the March Numbers of this JOURNAL, lam 
now booking orders for Nuclei Colonies and 
Queens Only. Also Bee-Keepers’ Supplics. 
Send for 1886 Price-List. Address, 


WM. wWw.CARY, 
Successor to Wm. W. Cary & Son, 
14Wtf COLERAINE, MA8S8. 


Sections and Berry-Baskets, 


E, the original inventors of the one-piece 
sections, are now prepared to furnish Sections 
and Berry-Baskets in any quantity. Please write 


| for terms. 
13W 


M. . F. COFFIN, 
13t MILTON, Trimble Co., KY. 
. 
60 Colonies of Bees For Sale. 
OR particulars, cal! on or address, 
iswer A. L. EDWARDS, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


DOWN, DOWN, DOWN! 
We Come! 


ALL kinds of APIARIAN FIXTURES, we 
quote lower prices in our 1886 Circular than we 
ever have before, on all kinds of practical hives 
now in use, on Meta! Corners and all-wood frames 
and the V-groove Section,Smokers and Extractors. 
In fact everything pertaining to Bee-Culture. Be 
sure and send for our Circular before purchasing 
your Supplies for the season. 


BRIGHT BROS., 











14Wtf MAZEPPA, MINN. 
$0- 
. . 
NOOD 











mm wy 
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CLA ENS SiS. 
dinge, X= MONROE * gic, 
B ENGRAVERS TOOLS & SUPPLIES. °° 


of Italian, Cyprian 

My 18 Annual Price-List na tidiy-Uand Boos 

queens and Nuclei Colonies (a specialty): also 

upplies—will be sent to al! who send their names 
and addresses. . 1. BROWN, &- 

15Dtf LIGHT STREBT, Columbia Co., PA 
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} 2 Prices Reduced. 


THE ‘‘BOS8S’’ ONE-PIECE 


SECTIONS. 


[ oa [es —T 7} 
Patented June 28, 1881. 
E have REDUCED the PRICES 
on One-Piece Sections as follows : 
1-lb. Sections, in lots of 500 to 4,000, 84.50 
In lots of 5,000 to 10,000, # 1,000, 34.00 
2 For larger orders write for prices. ae? 
J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


Watertown, Wis., Jun. 15, 1886. 







































d 5Ctf 
2 Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sell 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 


. 1869. UP WITH THE TIMES. 


Armstrong’s Perfection 


i CROWN</ao HIVE 


; rhe brood-frames, honey-rack, and section-boxes 
one all Reversible. 

At the St. Joseph and St. Louis, Mo., Expositions 
in 1885, it took the first premium over several of 
the most prominent bee-hives now in use. 

Lilustrated Catalogue sent free. Address. 

; 5D13t EK. ARMSTRONG, Je ersey ville, 





Ills. 


i 1886. ITALIAN QUEENS. 1886. 


FROM APRIL UNTIL OCTOBER. 


‘ ye, $1.00, per Dozen $8.00. 
Reared from Imported Mothers. Money 
refunded if not furnished promptly. Address, 


WALTER McWILLIAMS, 


9Dé6t GRIFFIN, GEORGIA. 
DUN: HAM FOUNDATION 
i] VANDERVORT ' 


E have alarge stock of choice yellow bees 


wax, and can furnish Dunham comb founda- | 


tion for brood-comb, cut to any size for 42c. per Ib. 
Extra thin Vandervort foundation, 48c. per Ib. We 
. guarantee our foundation to be made from pure | 


beeswax, and not to sag. Will work up wax for 10¢ 


per Ib., and 20 cts. per Ib. for sections. 
; ; FF. Ww. HoLMsss, 
9Dtt 


COOPERSVILLE, Ottawa Co,, MICH. 


JONES’ FRAME-PLYERS, 


“> 





) a taking frames out of hives, or 
moving them in any way desired. It is 
: made of galvanized iron, and can be utilized | 
Pi) in many ways. It hasalong claw for loos- | 
ening frames, and a hook which may be used | 
‘ for carrying other frames besides the one 
hie held by the Plyers. Price, 40 cts., by mail. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 

£ 923 & D925 West Madison St., 


SOUTHERN HEAD-QUARTERS 


OR Early Italian Queens, Nuciei and 
‘ Full Colonies ; the manufacture of Miwes, 
pe Sections, Frames, Feeders, Foundation, 

: ete., a specialty. Superior work and best material 
at“ let-live” prices. Steam Factory fully equipped 
with the latest and most approved machinery 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Address, 


J.P. H. BROWN. 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 


Queens. ITALIAN. Queens, 
f Beil he oe Lae ye —_> 


oy im Guaransecs. Send for pace it Address, 
ANK A. EA Bluffton, Ohio. 


. ae 
SOI aes + ees 


7D10t 
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\BEAUTIFUL 


OUNDATION and very choice all-in-one- 


| 


piece SECTIONS, V-groove—Wholesale and | 
Retail, and exceedingly cheap. Send for samples | 


| and Free Price-List of everything needed in the 


apiary. 
M.H. HUNT, Bell Branch, 
(Near Detroit), Wayne Co., MICH. 


BEES, QUEENS, 


AND 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 


First-Class Goods at Low Prices. 


isDtf 


A FINE LOT OF ITALIAN BEES 
For Sale Cheap. 





Send Postal Card for 
j} and Price-List. 


J. Cc. SAYLES. 
HARTFORD, WIS. 


‘NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 


Ss TS new size of our, Tapering 

———_’ Honey Pails isof uniform design 
with the other sizes, having the top 
si) edge turned over, and has a bail or 
iy handie,—making it very convenient 
to carry. It is weli-made and, when 
filled with honey, makes a novel and 
attractive smal! package, that can 
be sold for 20 cents or less. Many 
consumers wil! buy it in order to give the children 
a handsome toy pail. PBICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or $5.00 per 100. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 


Foundation & phot Supplies. 


Having a large stock of sections = hand we will 


13Det 















furnish them in crates of 500 each, (less than 500, 
54 ct. each), Size, 454x4}4x1%......... : $2 50 
From 1,000 to 5,000—per thousand pdeenenatandinin 430 
“= 5,000 to 10,000— 425 
“ 10,000 and upwards 400 





| 436x444. at same prices. All V-grooved. 
Our Section-Cases and Shipping-Crates are as 
ar as any in the market, and at correspondingly 
ow prices. 
For description and prices of the SUCCESS 
| HIVE, send for Price-List. 
| all other Hives. 


QUEENS AND BEES FOR 1886. 


Estimates given on | 





We make a » epee ialty of rearing the ALBINO 


QUEENS Es. Price-List free. 
8. AL ENTINE & SON, Hagerstown, 


‘I 


Illustrated Cireular | 


‘LARGE SALES—SMALL PROFIN 
[ER ore Edition of “ Handy-Book a 
cloth, by mail, 


Book a 


Queen 
Book and tested queen, any race (from June 
to October 
Book and warranted queen, ditto, ditto 
Money Order office at Salem. Mass. 


stamps 
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ng,” 300 pages, 100 illustrations, bot 
1 0 


1% 


nd sample latest improved Drone and 
Trap, by mail, 


will do for odd change. Send for create 
Henry Alley, Wenham, Mass, 





FO 


Italian Queens, 


2-fr. Nuclei—untested queen, 


R SALE. D. After 
Untested, é my ry SS 
Six, 


5.00 
Tested, 2.00 in 
75 94 


2.50 
3.00 


Also Bee-Hives, Foundation, ete. Send tor Prin 


List. 
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INO. NEBEL & SON, 
HIGH HILL, Mont. Co., MO. 


THE VICTOR HIVE 


§ pronounced by competent apiarists to be the 
Best Hive for comb honey. 


t is operated nt 


a& new principle, the passage-ways being contin. 
uous through perforated zinc to the sections. 


dovetailed White Poplar Section: 


side pa 


smoothness. They are as near! 


made. 
stamps. 


3Der 


~f- with or without 
accuracy or 

y. pemtocs as Can be 
Sample of the new sections for 2 one-cent 
Catalogue on application. 


Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 
NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO. 


ssages, cannot be excell 


Given’s Foundation Press 


rs E 


gam | for manufacturing FOUN 


In 

SECT 

our cus 
Send 


1Atf 


GIVEN PRESS stands in oy front 
DATION 
red Frames, as wel! as foundation for 
IONS. Without a dissenting voice, al! of 
tomers affirm its superiority. 
for Circular and Samples. 
J. KR. CALDWELL & CO., 
HOOPESTON, Vermillion C 0., » ILL. 





“/BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE: 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


13,0 


OO SOLD SINCE (876. 


14th Theusand Just Out! 


10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
5,000 Seld Since May, 1883. 


More 


trations were 


than 50 pages, and more than 50 fine illus 


ded in the 8th edition. The whole 


has been thoroughly revised, and contains the 
very latest in 


to bee-keeping. It is certainly 


respect 
the fullest and most scientific work treating of 


bees in 


the World. Price, by mail,@1.25. Libera! 


discount to dealers and to clubs. 


lAly 


A. Jd. COOK, Author and Publisher. 
Agricultura! College, Mich. 


TWO-POUND 


“ SECTIONS. 


ggagggeeg gegqgegge, = soy Lot_Cheap! 


| RAYS OF LIGHT, the original Bee and Poultry 
| Journal. Published in the interest of Bee-Keeping 
and Poultry Raising. J.J. MARTIN & CO., Pub- 
| ishers, North Manchester, Ind. Sample copy FREE. 


152 ee price 50 cents per year. 11 Dst 


DRAKE & SMITH, 


Successors to A. E. Manum, Bristol, Vt. 


} ANUFACTURERS of the BRISTOL 
Bee-Hive, the Standard Hive of MS ny ey 
Section Honey-Bexes, all sizes, made f 
White Poplar, (the best timber in the world "for 
honey-boxes), | und boxes a specialty. Clamps, 
Separators and Wood Sides. Lightning @luers, 
Sh pping Crates, Bee Escapes, Bee ers, and 
Manum’s Bee Smokers—all made of the best ma- 
terial and in a workmanlike manner. Send stamp 
for illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 46D12t 


FLAT- BOTTOM 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet 
the pound. Circular and samples fee 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufactarers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Ca, VY, ¥. 

















E have received aJob Lot of 25,000 


One-Piece § 


which 
| $2.50 


Sections with square groove, 
we will close out at $4.00 per 1,000, or 
for 500. The size is: top and bottom, 


| 6inches; sides, 544 inch; width of section, 1X 
inches—narrow tops. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 


12Atf 


925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, IL! 


None 
- L. VonDorn, Omaha, Ni 


so better 


CENTS per | ound, boxed. 
VonDorn's am Brood 


Foundation. Cireular “oy 





FREE 


Pye Italian Bees, 
aque or Ss Stee 


A book of mane roof OVE 


& Courtship, sent free 
by the Union Pub. Co., 
Newark, N.J. Send 5e. for postage 


of the best strain. In 
hives. Send for Circular 
EK, lowa City, lows. 





Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 


Send 
Atf 


for 8a @& Reduced Price-List. 
J. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 








